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advancement of science congenial to 
the genius of organized democracy. 
The industrial trusts have ob- 
tained control by the suppression 
of rivals. Here the methods of 
Pickering were the exact reverse, 
and set standards which we may 
hope will ultimately prevail. He 
not only obtained large endowments 
for the Harvard Observatory and 
perfected its methods, but was 
equally active in assisting and or- 
ganizing astronomical work through- 
out the country and the world. He 
was by common consent the perma- 
nent president of the American As- 
tronomical Society. All astronomers 
and many not astronomers are his 
debtors for counsel and help. Others 
will take up and carry forward the 
astronomical work that Pickering 
originated and organized. His place 
as a man with other men will re- 
main unfilled. 

A NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

A bill has been introduced in 
the Senate and the House creating 
a department of education with a 
secretary of education and appro- 
priating money for educational 
work in cooperation with the states. 
The bill has the support of the Na- 
tional Education Association and 
the American Federation of Labor. 
It can not be passed before March 
4, but efforts will be made to have 
the subject considered by the next 
congress. 

Other leading nations have a min- 
istry of education, but here educa- 
tion has been held to be a state 
function. The present bill is indeed 
not intended to interfere with the 
autonomy of the states, but, like the 
bill that has been adopted to pro- 
mote vocational education, would 
distribute money to the states on 
condition that they appropriate 
equal amounts for the same pur- 
poses. The states and local au- 



thorities would retain exclusive ad- 
ministration and control of educa- 
tion within their respective juris- 
dictions, the federal government ex- 
ercising supervision only to the ex- 
tent necessary to see that the 
amounts appropriated are used by 
the states for the purposes specified 
in the bill. The allotments would 
be paid to the states quarterly and 
disbursed on the order of the state's 
chief educational authority, as des- 
ignated by the state legislature. 

The bill authorizes an annual ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000, to be 
apportioned among the states for 
the following purposes: (1) To en- 
courage the states in the removal of 
illiteracy, $7,500,000. (2) To en- 
courage the states in the American- 
ization of foreigners, $1,500,000 (3) 
To encourage the states in the equal- 
ization of educational opportunities, 
and for the partial payment of 
teachers' salaries, providing better 
instruction, extending school terms 
and otherwise providing equally 
good schools for all children, $50,- 
000,000. (4) To encourage the 
states in the promotion of physical 
and health education and recreation, 
$20,000,000. (5) To encourage the 
states in providing facilities for pre- 
paring and supplying better teach- 
ers, $15,000,000. 

In the hearings that have beer 
held before the House education 
committee, as reported in the New 
York Tribune, striking facts have 
been brought to light showing the 
extent to which the illiteracy evil 
exists in the United States. The 
selective draft alone brought out tl:e 
fact that there were 700,000 illit- 
erate males in this country between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty- 
one, unable either to understand the 
principles for which they were called 
upon to fight or to read the Consti- 
tution they were expected to defend. 
Altogether, it has been testified by 
experts, there are at the present 
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time in the United States 8,592,000 
illiterates and persons unable to 
speak English, of whom 1,006,000 
live in New York State and 621,000 
in Pennsylvania. 

Statistics were presented to show 
that 62 per cent, of the miners em- 
ployed in this country are of for- 
eign birth and that thousands of 
them are not only unable to read 
safety instructions posted up in the 
mines, but are unable to understand 
directions spoken to them in Eng- 
lish. This fact is held to be largely 
accountable for the great number of 
accidents in the mines, where an 
average of 3,200 men are killed 
every year and 300,000, or one third 
of all those employed, are injured. 

Of those examined for military 
service under the selective service 
act it was found that more than 
700,000 were physically unsound and 
that a large proportion of the phys- 
ical defects could have been pre- 
vented or removed by proper atten- 
tion in youth. The economic and 
industrial loss, not to speak of the 
poverty and misery, attributable to 
these facts, experts have testified, 
has been enormous. 

The importance of the problem of 
Americanization, it is held, has been 
emphasized repeatedly during the 
war and is self-evident from the 
fact that there are now 13,000,000 
foreign born in this country. Not 
only many of these, but many of the 
native born, the committee has been 
told, are ignorant of their duties and 
responsibilities as citizens. 

Advocates of the bill insist that 
it is essential in any form of con- 
structive legislation to meet the il- 
literacy peril, that provision be 
made for the government to assist 
the states in paying adequate sal- 
aries to teachers, and that more 
teachers, well-trained, be provided. 
Referring to the fact that there are 
22,000,000 children of school age in 
the United States, a brief laid be- 



fore the House Committee in behalf 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor, the American Federation of 
Teachers and the National Educa- 
tion Association said: 

The Bureau of Education reports 
that the average annual salary paid 
teachers in this country in 1918 was 
$630.64, which is $243 less per an- 
num than the average wage paid to 
scrub-women in the United States 
navy yard. Is there any wonder 
that results are not always satis- 
factory? Inefficient schools are al- 
most invariably the result of inade- 
quate support. Low salaries are 
driving many good teachers out of 
the profession and filling the ranks 
with the immature, inexperienced 
and untrained. 

Of the 600,000 teachers in Amer- 
ica 100,000 are less than twenty 
years old; 150,000 have served two 
years or less; 30,000 have no educa- 
tion beyond the eighth grade; 200,- 
000 have had less than a high school 
education. Our government has 
been accused of giving more thought 
to agriculture and commerce than 
to education; more attention to live- 
stock than to children. 

STORAGE RESERVOIRS IN THE 

ADIRONDACKS AND WATER 

CONSERVATION IN NEW 

YORK 

A Bulletin of the College of 
Forestry at Syracuse emphasizes 
the fact that the building of storage 
reservoirs alone will not solve the 
flood or water conservation problem 
in New York. The building of stor- 
age reservoirs must be combined 
with general reforestation. 

The present interest in the devel- 
opment of water power in New York 
is emphasizing the problem of bring- 
ing about regular flow in streams 
for both power and domestic use. 
There is no question of course but 
that streams must be kept to a cer- 
tain level throughout the year to be 
of value in the production of power. 
Where a stream fills its banks for a 
few months of the year and then 
dwindles to nothing, necessitating 



